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DOVER. 
Some fourteen years since, on a gusty even- 
ing, towards the close of autumn, we found 
ourselves singly ensconced in the dining-room 
of a hotel at Dover, at a loss to pass one of 
the worst half-hours in life—that before a 
delayed dinner. It was certainly a reproach 
to lack entertainment in so celebrated a place ; 
and onr anti-prandial appetite suddenly re- 
ceived a whet for antiquarian history, which, 
by the way, is a dry subject, “as dull fools 
suppose.” We instinctively rang the bell, 
and inquired for “ Some Account” of Do- 
ver, and were answered by the waiter bring- 
“ing in—the soup ?—no,—the fish ?—no,— 
but two bulky quarto volumes, which proved 
to be Lyon’s History of Dover. We opened 
it with fear and trembling, for many of our 
topographical histories are awful matters, 
and found it to be one of the most ungainly 
books we had ever come athwart: it was, in- 
deed, as the late Sir Egerton Brydges said of 
“ many things ” which the author published, 
“ in a style which wanted polish and attrac- 
tion.”’ How that dear big book is eked 
out with meagre plans of castra on the coast, 
and a wire-drawn dissertation upon the iden- 
tical spot whereon Cesar first set foot when 
-he came to sow civilization among our an- 
cestors, and the Romans, in return, gave our 
country credit for producing fine oysters. 

It is not our intention to inflict another 
edition of “ Lyon’s Dover” upon the reader, 
as an accompaniment to the Engraving which 
fills, almost to the margin, the prefixed page. 
It shows a portion of the castle, “ an im- 
mense congeries of almost every kind of forti- 
fication which the art of war has contrived 
to render a situation impregnable’’—occu- 
pying altogether about thirty-five acres of 
ground, or nearly the whole summit of the 
lofty hill on which it stands; and which 
bounds the south-eastern side of the deep 
valley in which the ancient town of Dover is 
built. Upon this mighty crest are seen the 
noble keep, in design much resembling that 
at Rochester; many towers of the upper 
ward ; the shell of the pharos, unquestionable 
evidence of Roman workmanship, whence, 
by the bye, we once brought away a crumb of 
genuine “ Roman Cement ;” and the remains 
of the church, stated, but erroneously, to 
have been built in the second century. Be- 
neath there is seen part of the curtain wall, 
its oldest tower reputed the work of Earl 
Goodwin, and others of the Norman times. 
This irregular wall surrounds the lower court 
of the castle, except on the side next the sea, 
(shown in the Cut),) where a considerable 
part of the cliff, with the remainder of the 
wall, was thrown down by an earthquake, on 
April 6, 1580; thus furnishing the poets 
with one of the noblest of “ Albion’s Cliffs.’? 
How the interior of that vast mount is laid 
out for “the mystery of murder,” as war 
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has been figuratively termed, we have not 
space to tell: “ the works constructed during 
the last war with the continental powers, for 
the defence of this important fortress, consist 
of different batteries, furnished with a very 
formidable train of artillery ; casemates, dug 
in the solid chalk rock, magazines, covered 
ways, and various subterranean communica. 
tions and apartments for 2,000 soldiers ;” 
light and air being conveyed into them by 
shafts, and lateral openings through the 
tock to the face of the cliffs. Within the 
keep is the ancient well mentioned in the 
document by which Harold surrendered the 
castle to William the Conqueror.* The height 
of the northern tower is nearly 92 feet from the 
ground on which it stands; and the whole 
height, above low-water-mark, spring tide, is 
465 feet 8 inches. The most remarkable objects 
seen from this turret are the point of the Notth 
Foreland beyond the Lighthouse, Ramsgate, 
Sandwich, Richborough Castle, Reculver and 
Minster Churches, Dunkirk, Calais, the hills 
beyond Calais and Boulogne, and Dungeness 
Point and Lighthouse. [ts distance from 
the spire of Nétre Dame Church, at Calais, 
is 26 miles and 10 rods. 

The situation of Dover is extremely roman. 
tic; and it never fails to make a consider. 
able impression on the minds of strangers, 
or on Englishmen, leaving or returning to 
their island home: 

The sails w-re fill’d, and fair the light winds blew, 
As glad to waft him from his native home ; 

And fast the white rocks faded from his view, 

And soon were lost in circumambieot foam. 

It seems certain that the port and castle 
gave origin to the town; and it is highly 
probable that in remote times it was, as at 
present, the principal place of embarkation 
for travellers journeying to the Continent. 
The old town and harbour are scarcely 
seen in the Engraving ;} the buildings there 
shown facing the beach having been erected 
within a few years, since Dover has acquired 
fashionable celebrity as a bathing place. 

The coast at Dover is peculiarly interesting 
to the philosophical visiter; for, from the 
proofs of rapid degradation which are still 
occurring along the Kentish shores, the idea 
of the former union of Engiand and France 
gains an appearance of. probability; whilst 
the French side of the Channel is equally 
corroded by the violence of the great tidal 
current which flows up this passage in the 
manner of a vast river. 


® This well has long been arched'over.” Within 
the Well Tower, to the south, is a well, said to be 
370 feet deep; and at no great distance, and, all 
within the Saxon works, are three other wells, re- 


“ported to be nearly as deep. 


+ Nor is Shakspeare’s Cliff, lying south-west of the 
harbour ; but it may be seen engraved in the Mirror, 
vol. iii. p. 33. 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 


How eloquent is the silence in this green 
t, where the “ rude forefathers of the 


hamlet ’’ rest from their labours! Here 
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the subject is redemption, the hero is the 
Messiah, the end is the final triumph of 
virtue, and the irrevocable overthrow of sin. 
The catastrophe on this day will be com- 
pleted and disclosed. ‘ It is done !’ will be 





the jarring is of b or of pl e, 
of 4 | ambition, of sorrow, hope, or 
joy, are heard no more: they intrude not 
where the dead are taking a Jong repose. 
On entering this Jonely place of tombs, we 
have turned aside from the busy highway of 
life to muse in a scene, where “ death 
teaches, not as the spectre, but the angel.”’ 
We have left the crowds who toil and fret 
their little day, ay if such a termination as 
this, were never to be theirs! It is the 
household of the dead :— 


« Miends, enthem, and sisters, are laid side by 
side, 
But noue have saluted, aud uone have replied |” 


The church is ancient and ivy-grown ; the 
rooks are cawing round the grey, moss-clad 
steeple, pointing for ever to the careering 
clouds; in the ceep niche in the wall, 
stands, and long will stand, through many a 
winter’s storm and summer’s heat, the sculp- 
tured form; whether Saxon or Norman 
king, or patron saint, or baron bold, cru- 
sading knight, or martyr meek, it were now 
useless to inquire ; there it stands, a durable 
object for the speculations of the antiquary. 
Around is the churchyard, with the dark 
shadows of old trees resting on tombs of 
various dates; some sunk in the grass and 
broken, others newly telling of some heart’s 
sad bereavement. In such a scene as this, 
did “the moping owl to the wan moon 
complain.” Thos lay the turf in many a 
mouldering heap, when the wanderer in 
Stoke-Pogis churchyard awoke the plaintive 
music of his lyre, and mused on the “ homely 
joys and destiny obscure” of the cold 
sleepers there. The burial-pluce in a town 
is really saddening: its solemn sanctity is 
fotruded on by the sounds of Time, the 
dast and turmoil of earth. You hear the 
rattle of wheels, the sounds of busy hands, 
contrasting harshly with the still rest of the 
dust around you. But here, the silence 
and the shade seem eloquent, indeed, with 
the “great and tender moral of death.” 
The spirits once animating these relics of 
mortality are in joy or woe, more sentient 
than ever they were when “ prisoners of 
earth: but dust has returned to mingle 
with dust, until that sound which will reach 
all ears shall call the dry bones to an eternal 
existence; in that day when (to use the 

age of the gifted and eloquent Dwight,) 
“the catastrophe of this earthly system 
will arrive. The plot, immensely great and 
wonderful, comprising innumerable impor- 
tant scenes, and an endless variety of actors, 
will be unravelled. The theatre is a world, 
the duration of the action is time, the actors 
are all the millions of the —S Adam, 


proclaimed by the divine herald to the uni- 
verse, and the curtain will be drawn for 
ever !’? 

With what boundless importance is the 
subject invested! what thrilling power is 
given to that stroke on the dial which dies 
away on the noiseless air, leaving the start- 
ling conviction that another hour has brought 
us nearer to this bourne; each moment 
seems to acquire a priceless value, the sum- 
mer breeze which sets in gentle motion the 
charch wall’s ivy covering, has a whispered 
language which says. or seems to say, as 
from the dead, “Oh for yesterdays to 
eome !”” We look at the sacred edifice 
before us, and thank God that we are not 
“exposed to the danger of sinking into 
indifference through the absence of those 
venerable institutions, without which, in the 
present corruption of our nature, the flame 
of devotion can with difficulty be sustained.” 
The spirits once informing the dust around, 
take no more note of time; they are deni- 
zens of worlds beyond the reach of chance 
or change, except a looking forward to the 
last great change, when they will “ stand 
in their lot at the end of the days.”—“ ’Tis 
greatly wise to talk with our past years, 
and ask them what account they bore to 
heaven, end how they might have borne 
more welcome news.”? How many beneath 
these shadowy yews have shed the tear of 
mortal sorrow, and felt as if the closing of 
the grave shut out every gleam of hope and 
joy; but Time,—Time,—the destroyer of 
all—even of our holiest griefs—has softened 
the pang, until the moarner looks back to 
that hour through softened regret, and the 
mists of oblivion slowly, but surely, envelope 
the memory which once rose wherever the 
eye was turned. The shade of “‘ melancholy 
boughs ’’ seems so fit an ornament to this 
region of forgetfulness, that their absence 
is always felt as a want of that shelter from 
the garish day which so ill accords with the 
thought-inspiring nature of the place. We 
meet with but few imitations of that garden 
of graves—Pére la Chaise; rarely, indeed, 
does the mourner seek to cherish that me- 
mory of the dead, which the cultivation of 
flowers or shrubs over the place of their 
last, long rest, would aptly signalize. Is 
it not saying too much to reply “‘ that we 
enshrine our departed ones in the heart’s 
deep regret, and leave these outward records 
of grief to those who can find consolation in 
such external tributes of affection.”’ ‘There 
are minds who feel thus; but the many in 
all ages have sought in “ the storied urn, 
and animated bust,’’ in the lettered marble, 
and the humbler memorials of the church- 
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yard, to tell of all their love and all their 
woe. The “uncouth rhymes und shapeless 
sculpture,’ with which the humblest 
mourner seeks to perpetuate memory, and 
* soothe the dull, cold ear of death,” give 
proof of this consolatory custom. 

Let those who love to see a village ceme- 
tery so preserved, as to be almost deprived 
of its usual melancholy influence, visit the 
churchyard of the village of Sigglesthorne, 
in Holderness, Yorkshire. The correct 
taste of the rector, (the Hon. and Rev. 
W. H. Bentinck,) has so adorned it, that 
death is presented in no unreal terrors, but 
rather seems to invite the world-weary to 
‘shelter in his hospitable gloom.’ The 
church is ivy-clad, the graves are kept 
closely mown; between them are thickly 
planted laurels, myrtles, laurestinas, and 
other evergreens ; flowers are not forgotten, 
and the hearts-ease round tiny graves, indi- 
cate the little sleeper’s freedom from care 
during its short sojourn on eath. Roses 
shed their leaves, as the summer wanes, 
over the green turf beneath; the old trees 
cast a shade over the turf, and seats are 
placed beneath them, where the villager 
nay muse and feel “ it is good to be there.”’ 
The churchyard of Lea, near Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire, presents a similar scene of 
solemn beauty—a place where 


“ Faith may build a bridge across the gulf of death, 
To break the shock blind nature cannot shun, 
And land thought smovthly on the farther shore.” 


What monitors to remind us that “ the 

aths of glory lead but to the grave,” are 
the recumbent effigies of grey stone, out- 
living all record, so frequently found in vil- 
lage churches. Under an elaborately carved 
arch, in the lonely village church of Brough- 
ton, in this county, lie the sculptured figures 
of a knight of other days and his “ ladye 
fair.” The warrior is clad in his panoply 
of proof, with his good sword by his side, 
and his feet resting on a couchant lion; the 
lady in long and graceful robes, with a fillet 
round her head, the face still retaining a 
gentle and feminine character; though 
ruthless time may have obliterated every 
record of his valour or her beauty. And 
where ure now his castled towers, his vassal 
train, his pomp and his power? Alas! the 
warder’s wu & is still— the drawbridge 
echoes no more to his feet—the voice ot 
music and of revelry—of martial triumph, of 
sorrow or of joy,—uare heard there no more ! 
The place may, perhaps, be pointed out 
where such things were ; but the moat has 
dwindled to a tiny rivulet, on whose banks 
the willows of many ages still weep. The 
golden harvests of many summers have 
waved where once the minstrel woke his 
_ay, to tell of his lord’s triumph over the 
Saracen in the Holy Land. But here, around 
—above — beneath— are the “ signs of a 
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sceptre which none may disown.” Great 
are the uses of retirement toa scene like this; 
no place being so fit for “ calling home” the 
thoughts ; since here the world becomes dise 
enchanted of those gauds which give it such 
undue hold on the affections; whilst the 
oa echoes have a voice, which seems 
to as 

“ Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What tho’ we wade in wealth or soar in fame, 
Earth’s highest station ends in ‘ here he lies,’ 
And ‘ dust to dust,’ concludes her noblest sony.’” 


AnnE R—. 
Anecvote Gallery. 


BUONAPARTIANA. 

(Translated from various French Authorities.) 

Ir was Josephine’s custom every new-year's 
day, to invite a number of children to a grand 
dinner at St. Cloud. On these occasions, to 
the munificent treasures of the goodness and 
affectionate maternal tenderness of her heart 
were given unbounded liberty,—you would 
have fancied yourself in a bazaar, such was 
the profusion of playthings, stuffs, ornaments, 
sweetmeats, &c. I have seen rolls of sugar, 
in imitation of marshals’ batons, dolls as 
large as natural beings, drums and trumpets 
in abundance, and regiments of ighé cavalry 
of lead, all to be given as presents to these 
children, mostly sons and daughters of cour- 
tiers. 

On the 4th of January, (the day appoint- 
ed on account of the numerous presentations, 
&c., that were to take place on new-year’s 
day,) Napoleon happened to come to St. 
Cloud for the sake of quiet: his study was 
under the room in which the children were 
amusing themselves, and which Josephine 
had been compelled to leave from the noise 
they made: the great man went up to his wife, 
and, ina half serious, half gay tone, said : You 
might very well distribute your presents when 
I am not here ; I shall go and tell your little 
invited ones, that i "2 

“Oh, no, Bonaparte, you will frighten 
them, those poor children! gue veuxr-tu, they 
are amusing themselves, they are playing at 
soldiers, they are going to fight a battle.— 
Don’t you make noise enough in the world? 
Don’t go, 1 will send some one who will 
know how to restrain them.” 

“ Ah! they are going to fight a battle, 
are they? That must be very droll; I shall 
not be sorry to see how they set about 
it” And Napoleon, treading _ tip-toe, 
reached the dour of the saloon: he listened 
a moment, and distinguished but these 
words: “ Forward !——dead ! I killed him. 
——No, you didn’t, Iam not dead——Well, 
then, there you are now;” and tears mingled 
with immoderate laughter. The Emperor 
turned the handle of the door gently, and 
showed himself. 
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« Well, what does this mean ?” he said, 
in a severe tone of voice; “ some of you are 
crying.” 

At these words the little troop looked up, 
their arms fell, every one of them stood 
riveted with surprise and fear. 

Napoleon examined with a curious glance, 


‘this company of little “ diab/es,’ each one 


more genteel than the other; when he could 
not refrain from a laugh on remarking the 
grotesque fashion each had accoutred himself 
in. One had made himself, with a sheet of 
paper, a three-cornered hat, in which, for 
want of a cockade, he had stuck a ginger- 
bread nut; another had crossed his jacket 
from the left shoulder under the right arm, 
where the sleeves were tied together, so 
as to represent the dolman of a_hussar. 
Another, whose name was Adolphe, had 
made himself mustachios with Indian ink, 
and, with the scarf of a young lady, had 
fastened a paper-knife to his waist; his 
sleeves were drawn up to the elbows, and in 
each hand he held a pistol. In this dis- 
guise, Adolphe had such a sly appearance, 
that the Emperor sat down to look at him 
more at his ease, and made him a sign to 
draw near; holding him between his legs, 
he said, trying to keep his serious look: 
& What is your name, Mr. Sly-boots ?” 

‘« My name is Adolphe.” 

“TI will bet anything it was you made 
most noise just now.” 

“ Well, and it is Achille who never will 
let me be general, it is always he ” 

“ And where is this Mr. Achille ?” 

“ There he is, down there.” 

Aad Adolphe turning, pointed with his 
finger to a boy rather taller than himself, 
and who had made a breastplate of a music 
book, on which he had placed a sugar-candy 





“ Ah! ah!” continued | Napoleon, “I 
shall speak to this Mr. Achille who won’t 
let the others be the genera, it is not fair, 
every one should have his turn.” 

And the Emperor giving a tap on Adolphe’s 
cheek, let him go, and called Achille, who 
ran, and with a single bound was astride on 
Napoleon’s knees. 

- “What is your papa’s name, Mr. Achille?” 
“ My papa is called the General N——.” 
At this name the Emperor’s countenance 

lit up; his eyes sparkled, he drew the child 

nearer, and looking at him with a benevo- 

lence mingled with tenderness, said “ N——, 

did you say ? he is one of my good friends— 

he is a brave man,—and you, what will you 

be one day ?” 

“ I, I shall be like papa; I shall have two 
gold epaulettes, and a great sword that will 
cut well.” 

i ee deuce! and what will you do with 

it ?? 

“ Tt is to kill all the enemies.” 
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“ Indeed; I hope by that time we shal 
not have any.” 

“ And then, I shall have the cross of 
honour, and a long, red ribbon round my 
neck, like papa; that is pretty, that is—but 
not like this one,” and saying this he made 
the suyar-candy star crack between his teeth. 

‘Oh! oh! this is quite another thing,” 
continued Napoleon, “ you are going quickly 
to work.—And how old are you ?” 

“ T shall be ten on mamma’s féte day.” 

“ Well, in about twenty years——” 

“Oh! but I shall have it before then. 
Papa told me that, at eighteen, I should be 
an officer.” 

“ That is because he judged of you from 
himself.” 

Aad the Emperor, having drawn from his 
pocket a forty france piece, gave it to him, 
adding: “When you have broken your 
sword, this is to get you another.” Then, 
having engaged Achille to play with his 
companions, after having enjoined them not 
to make so much noise, ‘* Good-by, m 
children,’’ said he, “ amuse yourselves well, 
but, mind, don’t fight én earnest, I forbid it.” 





The following is a fragment of a letter 
written by Napoleon to his brother Joseph. 
The blank spaces that intervene indicate the 
places which still preserve the traces of the 
writer’s tears. 

Paris, 6 Messidor, an 3. 

“ In whatever events fortune may 
you, [thee in the original, I adopt in the 
translation the second person plural,] you 
know well, my friend, that you cannot have 
a better friend, to whom you are dearer, and 
who more sincerely desires your welfare. 
Life is but a light dream which vanishes. 
If you go, and you think it will be for some 
time!!! send me your portrait. We 
have lived so many years together, 0) 
firmly united, that our hearts have commin- 
gled and you know better than any 
one how entirely mine is yours; 1 feel in 
tracing these lines, an emotion, such as I 
have had few examples of in my life; I feel 
well that it will be long before we see each 
other again, and I cannot continue my letter. 

Adieu, mon ami! 


When fortune, which seemed never to tire 
of favouring Napoleon, had accomplished the 
greatest of his wishes in giving him a son, a 
heir to his mighty power; when he had 
given him a throne for a cradle, for his pillow 
acrown, and the sceptre of Charlemagne for a 
plaything; it entered in the Emperor’s mind 
to surround his son with a guard in harmony 
with his age. Many of the officers had sons 
or nephews too young to enter in the regi- 
ments of men ; there were a great number of 
orphans; for glory has also its dark side, 
and a victory which renders a nation illus 
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trious, throws mourning and grief in many a 
family. 

Being desirous, then, that glory should in 
some manner repair the unavoidable evils it 
caused, Napoleon took this idea into consi- 
deration. He wished to return to these chil- 
dren what they had lost; it was in the ranks 
of the army their fathers had fallen, the army 
should stand in that relation to them ! Noble 
thought, grand, generous, and worthy of him ! 

On the 30th of March, 1811, a decree 
accordingly appeared, ordering the formation 
of two regiments, edch composed of six com- 
panies, which were to bear the name of 
* pupils of the guard;’’ the decree further an- 
nounced that there should be no grenadiers ; 
it might as well have announced that musta- 
chios would not be the order of the day. 

On Aug. 24th, of the same year, the corps 
consisted of 8,000 men; the uniform was 
green with yellow embroidery. The brave 
Colonel Bardin was placed at the head of 
this diminutive infantry, having for major, 
the commander Dibbet. 

It was at Versailles that this miniature regi- 
ment was organized ; and one day when the 
Emperor was reviewing, in the “ Cour du 
Carrousel,” a part of that beautiful army, 
thea queen of the world, a pretty battalion of 
little tuot-soldiers, in good order, was seen to 
advance, the uldest being scarcely twelve years 
of age. They might have Leen taken for 
experienced troops, such was their ease and 
steadiness, and so martial was their appear- 
ance. There was so much regularity in their 
movements, so much ensemble, that every one 
was surprised. These green heroes drew 
themselves up in line of battle immediately 
opposite a battalion of the old guard; not 
one of these soldiers but had at least two 
scars; nearly all had fought in Egypt, in 
Italy, or in Austria,—where they had earned 
their decorations, At the sight of these 
children, the veterans smiled : but the Empe- 
ror appeared; he passed a severe review on 
thd pupils and, placing himself between them 
and his old grenadiers, he said :— 

“ Soldiers of my guard, there are your 
children! it is in fighting by your side that 
their fathers have died ; you will supply their 
places, They will find in you at once an 
example and a support. Be their teachers : 
in imitating you they will be brave; in lis- 
tening to your advice they will become good 
soldiers. I confide to them the guard of my 
son, as I have confided mine in you; with 
them I shall be without fear for him, as with 
you I am without fear for myself: I require 
at your hands friendship and protection for 
them.” " Then turning to his pupils :-—“ And 
you, my children, in attaching you to my 
guard, | impose on you a duty difficult to 
observe ; but I rely on you, and | hope that 
one day it will be said, ‘ These children were 
worthy of their fathers.’” 
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A deafening cry of “ Vive l’Empereur !” 
answered this address, and was repeated by 
all present. From that day, the pupils of the 
guard were iu the service of the King of 
Rome. H. M. 


SHpirit of Biscoberp. ¢ 





PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHY IN 1836—7, 
(From the Journal of the Geographical Society.) 
Northern Africa. 

In this wide field for discovery aceurate 
geographical investigation has advanced but 
a little way beyond the coasts within the last 
year; and it is to be fenred that the recent 
calamitous death of our countryman,—a loss 
which we, in common with every admirer of 
enterprise, deplore—may tend to check its 
progress for some time to come. Young, 
zealous, and enthusiastic in the cause of 
discovery, the traveller had surmounted all 
the difficulties opposed to his advance in 
Maurocco, in Sts, in Wadi Nun, and had even 
traversed half the desert towards Tumbuktd, 
when he was burburously murdered by the 
fuithless Arabs: and the neme of Davidson 
must now be recorded with those of Horne- 
mann, Park, Ledyard, Buckhardt, Laing, 
and Lander, as some of the most eminent 
among our countrymen who have sacrificed 
their lives in the cause of African discovery, 

Should the traveller’s papers be recovered 
we may expect to find in them a detailed ac 
count of the country round Wadi Nun, and 
observations calculated to determine the 
western route from Marocco to Tumbikti 
more accurately than has hitherto been done. 
All that we now know of his routes is gathered 
from his letters to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex 
and to his family, which have been promptly 
communicated to the Geographical Society, 
and will be found in the seventh volume of 
its Journal. 

Abu Bekr, the companion of Mr. David- 
son, who is oo to have-continued his 
journey to Tumbuktd, has been sent for by 
the sheikh of Wadi Nun, and if he escape 
the perils of the deserts, will probably return 
to England. He is quite cupable of giving 
an instructive and accurate account of the 
country through which he passed; his re- 
tentive memory and his honesty meriting 
the utmost confidence. It may be here ob- 
served that Abu Bekr’s description of the 
route from Jenné to Cape Coast, collected 
with great care by Mr. Renouard, and in- 
serted in the sixth volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, deserves 
much attention, as it points out a short road 
to the interior which had never yet been 
thought of, and which, so long as we pos- 
sess the friendship of the King of Ashanti, 
seems to offer considerable advantages. 

In continuation of the former labours of 
Captains Belcher and Skyring, R.N., Lieu- 
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tenant Arlett has surveyed and laid down, on 
the scale of an inch to a mile, the western 
coast of Africa, from Cape Spartel to Cape 
Bajador; has measured the height of many 
of the mountuins of the lesser Atlas, and has 
expunged from our charts of these shores 
many imaginary dangers He commenced 
a survey of the Canary Islands, which that 
able and experienced officer, Captain Vidal, 
will: complete in the intervals afforded him 
by the Harmattan season, which periodi- 
eally interrupts his trying and exhausting, 
but highly important labours along the Gold 
Coast from Cape Palmas to Corrisco. 


Western Africa. 


Traversing, in imagination only, the whole 
breadth of the continent, in this parallel, we 
reach the Bight of Benin, where the survey 
of the Gold Coast is now carrying on. 

At length we have the gratification to an- 
nounce the publication of Captain Allen’s 
excellent chart of the Quorra, that river which 
under the name of Nigir, has excited so 
much interest, given birth te so much learned 
speculation, and cost this country so many 
hves. The chart extends upwards from the 
sea about four hundred miles, to the large 
town of Rabbd, marking the depth of water 
and the features of the banks, and containing 
avery picturesque view of the point where 
the Tchadda pours in its collateral stream. 
One of the Liverpool steamers which so 
generously conveyed Captain Allen up the 
river, in order to examine it, has remained 
at Fernando Po, and in her Mr. Becroft has 
again ascended the Quorra, and also the old 
Calabar river of our maps, which he believes 
to be a branch of the deltoidal mouth of the 
Quorra. This seems to require confirma- 
tion. 


South Africa. 


Here the spirit of exploration has been 
latterly very active. The roving habits ac- 
quired by the boors near the Karroo, the 
commercial relations of the colony with the 
nations of the interior, and the nature of the 
country, all tend to throw the enterprise of 
the colonists into a channel favourable to 
geographical discovery. Dr. Andrew Smith, 
the leader of the expedition which left Cape 
Town on discovery two years since, has re- 
cently arrived in London, bringing with him 
a large collection in various departments of 
natural history. He has visited the sources 
of the Caledon and the Maputa; has as- 
cended the heights of the Caffrarian Moun- 
tains, and advanced as far as the southern 
tropic in the tracks of the traders. As yet, 
however, there is but little known of the 
geographical results of his jouiney, which 
cannot fail to be highly ro ras as his 
party was well provided with instruments. 

n the spring of last year two traders from 
the’ colony, Messrs. Mehem and Jones, 
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reached Delagoa ‘Bay with loaded wagons, 
being the first to beat a path which we dare 
say will soon be much frequented. Captain 
Gardner, while seeking a pass practicable 
for wagons through the Quathlamba Moun- 
tains from Natal to the Orange River, arrived 
within a few miles of the sources of this 
great stream. It is to be lamented that his 
hasty search proved unsuccessful. The 
country round and immediately north of the 
sources of the Orange River has been nar- 
rowly examined by the French Protestant 
Missionaries. 

On the western coast the Weslyan Mis- 
sionaries have resumed their labours in 
Great Namaqua; and it is to them that we 
must look for a better knowledge of the na- 
tives, and for the spread of civilization and 
Christianity, the most worthy object of geo- 
graphical discovery. 

In this direction also Captain Alexander 
departed in September last from Cape Town, 
on his way to the Ddmuaras country and to 
Walvisch Bay, which he hoped to reach by 
last March. His route has been by Clan 
William, and the Kamiesberg, across the 
Orange River; and by the latest accounts, 
dated January 1, 1837, he was at Africaaner’s 
Kraal, in latitude 28° south, longitude about 
19° east. All his party well, and only wait- 
ing for a few showers of rain to continue his 
journey to the northward. 


The Paturalist. 


THE ANTS OF INDIA. 


To mark the economy of ants, (says Mrs. 
Meer Hassan Ali,) has sometimes formed a 
part of my amusements in Hindostan. I find 
they have all wings at certain seasons of the 
year; and more industrious little creatures 
cannot exist than the small, red ants, which 
are so abundant in India. I have watched 
them at their labours for hours without retiring; 
they are so small, that from eight to twelve in 
number labour with great difficulty to convey 
a grain of English wheat. I have known 
them to carry one of these grains to their nest, 
at a distance of from six hundred to a thou- 
sand yards. They travel in two distinct lines 
over rough or smooth ground, as it may hap- 
pen, even up and down steps, at one regular 
pace. The returning unladen ants invariably 
salute the burthened ones, who are making 
their way to the general store-house ; but it 
is done so promptly, that the line is neither 
broken, nor their progress impeded by the 
salutation. I was surprised one morning, in 
my breakfast-parlour, to discover something 
moving slowly up the wall; on approaching 
near to examine what it was, I discovered a 
dead wasp, which the khidmutghar (foot- 
man) had destroyed with his chowrie during 
breakfast, and which, falling on the floor, 
had become the prize of my little friends, (a 
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vast multitude) who were labouring with 
their tiny strength to convey it to their nest 
in the ceiling. The weight was either too 
great, or they had quarrelled over the bur- 
then, I know not which, but the wasp fell 
to the ground when they had made more 
than half the journey of the wall; the cou- 
rageous little creatures, however, were no- 
thing daunted; they r d their labour 
and, before evening, their prize was safely 
housed. These ants are particularly fond of 
animal food. I once caught a tarantula—it 
‘was evening, and J wished to examine it by 
daylight. I placed it for this purpose in a 
recess of the wall, under a tumbler, leaving 
just breathing room. In the morning I went 
to examine my curiosity, when, to my sur- 
prise, it was dead and swarming with red 
ants, who had been its destroyers, and were 
busily engaged in making a feast on the (to 
them) huge carcass of the tarantula. These 
small creatures often prove a great annoy- 
ance, by their nocturnal visits to the beds of 
individuals, unless the precaution be taken 
of having brass vessels, filled with water to 
each of the bed feet, the only method of 
effectually preventing their approach to the 
beds. I was once much annoyed by a visit 
from these bold insects, when reclining on a 
sofa during the heat of the day. I awoke by 
an uneasy sensation from their bite, or sting, 
about my ears and face, and found that they 
had assembled by millions on my head; the 
bath was my immediate resource. The na- 
tives tell me these little pests will feed on 
the human body if they are not. disturbed. 
When any one is sick, there is always great 
anxiety to keep them away. The large black 
ant is also an enemy to man ; its sharp pin- 
cers inflict wounds of no trifling consequence ; 
it is much larger than the common fly, has 
long legs, is swift of foot, and feeds chiefly 
on animal substances. I fancy all the ant 
Species ure more or less carnivorous, but 
strictly epicurean in their choice of food, 
avoiding tainted or decomposed substances 
with the nicest discrimination. Sweetmeats 
are alluring to them; there is also some 
difficulty in keeping them from jars of sugar 
or preserves ; and when swallowed in food, 
are the cause of much personal inconvenience. 
I have often witnessed the Hindoos, male or 
female, depositing small portions of sugar 
near ants’ nests, as acts of charity to com- 
mence the day with; and it is the common 
opinion with the natives generally, that 
wherever the red ants colonize, prosperity 
attends the owners of that house. They 
destroy the white ants, though the difference 
in their size is as a grain of sand to a barley 
corn; and on that account only may be 
viewed rather as friends than enemies to man, 
provided by the same Divine source from 
whence all other benefits proceed. 
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THE CARNATION SEEN THROUGH A MICRO. 
SCOPE. 


Ir is well known that the examination of 
flowers, and vegetables of every description, 
by the microscope, opens a new and interest- 
ing field of wonders to the inquiring naturalist, 
Sir John Hill has given the following curious 
account of what appeared on his examining a 
carnation :— 

“ The principal flower in an elegant boquet 
was a carnation: the fragrance of this led me 
to enjoy it frequently and near. The sense 
of smelling was not the only one affected on 
these occasions: while that was satiated with 
the powerful sweet, the ear was constantly 
attacked by an extremely soft, but agreeable 
murmuring sound. It was easy to know, that 
some animal within the covert, must be the 
musician, and that the little noise must come 
from some little creature, suited to produce it. 
I instantly distended the lower part of the 
flower, and placing it in a full light, could 
discover troops of little insects frisking, with 
wild jollity, among the narrow pedestals that 
supported its leaves, and the little threads that 
occupied its centre. What a fragrant world 
for their habitation! What a perfect security 
from all annoyance, in the dusky husk that 
surrounded the scene of action! Adapting a 
microscope to take in, at one view, the whole 
base of the flower, I gave myself an opportu- 
nity of contemplating what they were about, 
and this for many days together, without giv- 
ing them the least disturbance. Thus, I could 
discover their economy, their passions, and 
their enjoyments. The microscope, on this 
occasion, had given what nature seemed to 
have denied to the objects of ge pen 
The base of the flower extended itself under 
its influence, to a vast plane; the slender 
stems of the leaves became trunks of so many 
stately cedars; the threads in the middle 
seemed columns of massy structure, supporting 
at the top their several ornaments; and the 
natrow spaces between were enlarged in walks, 
parterres, and terraces. On the polished bot- 
toms of these, brighter ieee marble, 
walked in pairs, alone, or in r companies, 
the prin inhabitants: these, from little 
dusky flies, for such only the naked eye would 
have shown them, were raised to glorious, 
glittering animals, stained with living purple, 
and with a glossy gold, that would have made 
all the labours o the loom contemptible in the 
comparison.—I could, at leisure, as they 
walked together, admire their elegant limbs, 
their velvet shouiders, and their silken wings; 
their backs vying with the empyrean in its 
blue; and their eyes, each formed of a thou- 
sand others, out-glittering the little plains on 
a brilliant; above description, and too great 
almost for admiration. I could observe them 
here singling out their favourite females ; 
courting them with the music of their buzzing 
wings, with little songs, formed for their little 
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organs, leading them from walk to walk, 
among the perfumed shades, and pointing 
out to their taste, the drop of liquid nectar, 
just bursting from some vein within the living 
trunk—here, were the perfumed groves, the 
more than mystic shades of the poet’s fancy 
realized. Here the happy lovers spent their 
days in joyful dalliance, or, in the triumph of 
their little hearts, skipped after one another, 
from stem to stem, among the painted trees, 
or winged their short flight to the close sha- 
dow of some broader leaf, to revel undisturbed 
in the heights of all felicity.” 

This picture of the splendour and felicity 
of insect life, may, to certain readers, appear 
somewhat overcharged. But those who have 
been much in the habit of contemplating the 
beauties of the animal and vegetable world, 
through microscopes, can easily enter into all 
the views which are here described. 


Che Public Journals. 


RECALL ME NOT. 
By Tyrone Power. 

“ Mille pensees, mille souvenirs me traversent le 
ewur, mais me ire ne me rep te rien que 
de doux et d’aimable ; j’espere que la votre fait de 
meme.” —Sevigne. 

Becaut me not, as in the idle crowd 

oft have met thee, 
Where maidens blandly smiled, and flutterers bow'd, 
And hands were press’d, and light vows lightly 


vow'd, 
"Midst Jaugh and dance, and merry music loud, 
Or 800n, love, you'll forget me. 
Recall not e’er my heartless tone or air, 
When fain to fret thee, 
I've scoff 'd at love’s light wounds and love's despair, 
And swore I ne’er felt lover’s pain or care, 
Then breathed sweet words, with flattery falsely 


fair, 

Or rightly you'll forget me. = 
For you will see full many as a sight 

As when I met ee gay « sig 
As short will seem full many a merrier night, 
When other eyes than mine will beam full bright, 
And other tongues than mine breathe vows as light, 

Till surely you'll forget me. 
Recall me, rather, ‘neath the star-lit sky, 

If you'd regret me, 
As loitering homeward, still we seem’d to fly 
To’ards the abo-le that ever seem’d too nigh ; 
Recall my fervent clasp, my fond good-by, 

So, you will not forget me. 
Recall me, rather, in thy saddest mood, 

When beset thee, 


cates 

Remember, thev, how I have anxious sued 

To share your care, and fondly, vaiuly woo'd, 

To hear you breathe in hurried tones subdued ; 
O never, love, forget me. 


"Tis thus, love, only [ would fill your mind, 
When there you set me; 
To all my faults I'd have you very blind, 
nd only see me fond, aod true, and kind— 
Pure as that heart wherein I'd lie eushrined, 
If fate, unkind, would let me. 
New-York Mirror. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS. 


Coverings considers the plays of Shakspere 
to be distinguished from those of all other 
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dramatic poets by the following character. 
istics :— 
1. Expectation in preference to surprise. 

It is like the true reading of the passage— 
“ God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light ;’’—not there was light. As the feel- 
ing with which we startle at a shooting star, 
compared with that of watching the sua rise 
at the pre-established moment, such and so 
low is surprise compared with expectation. 
2. Signal adherence to the great law of nature, 
that all opposites tend to attract and temper 
each other. * * * * 3, Keeping at all times 
in the high road of life. Shakspere has no 
innocent a:ulteries, no interesting incests, no 
Virtuous vice ;—he never renders that amiable 
which religion and reason alike teach us to 
detest, or clothes impurity in the garb of vir- 
tue, like Beaumont and Fletcher, the Kotze- 
bues of the day. Shakspere’s fathers are 
roused by ingratitude, his husbands stung by 
unfaithfulness: in him, in short, the affections 
are wounded in those points in which all 
may, nay, must feel. Let the morality of 
Shakspere be contrasted with that of the 
writers of his own, or the succeeding age, or 
of those of the present day, who boast their 
superiority in this respect. No one can dis- 
pute that the result of such a comparison is 
altogether in favour of Shakspere. Even the 
letters of women of high rank in his age 
were often coarser than his writings. If 
occasionally disgusts a keen sense of delicacy, 
he never injures the mind; he neither excites, 
nor flatters passion, in order to degrade the 
subject of it; he does not use the faulty thing 
for a faulty pu nor carries on warfare 
against virtue, by causing wickedness to ap- 
pear as no wickedness, through the medium 
of a morbid sympathy with the unfortunate. 
In Shakspere vice never walks as in twilight; 
nothing is purposely out of its place; he in- 
verts net the order of nature and propriety,— 
does not make every magistrate a drunkard or 
glutton, nor every poor man meek, humane, 
and temperate; he has no benevolent butchers 
nor any sentimental rat-catchers. * * * * 4, 
Independence of the interest on the story as 
the ground-work of the plot. Hence Shak- 
spere never took the trouble of inventing sto- 
ries. It was enough for him to select from 
those that had been already invented or re- 
corded, such as had one or other, or both, of 
two recommendations, namely, suitableness 
to his particular purpose, and their bei 
parts of popular tradition,—names of whi 
we had often heard, and of their fortunes, 
and as to which all we wanted was to see the 
man himself. So it is just the man himself, 
the Lear, the Shylock, the Richard, that 
Shakspere makes us for the first time ac- 
quainted with. Omit the first scene in Lear, 
and yet every thing will remain; so the first 
and second scenes in the Merchant of Venice. 
Indeed it is universally true. 5. Interfusion 
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of the lytical—thet which in its very essence 
is poetical—not only with the dramatic, as in 
the plays of Metastasio, where, at the end of 
the scene comes the aria as the exit speech 
of the character,—but also in and through 
the dramatic. * * * * 6. The characters of 
the dramatis persona, like those in real life, 
are to be inferred by the reader: they are not 
told to him. Aud it is well worth remarking 
that Shakspere’s characters, like those in real 
life, are very commonly misunderstood, and 
almost always understood by different persons 
in different ways. The causes are the same 
in either case. If you take only what the 
friends of the character say, you may be de- 
ceived, and still more so, if that which his 
enemies say; nay, even the character himself 
sees himself through the medium of his cha- 
racter, and not exactly as he is. Take all 
together, not omitting a shrewd hint from the 
clown or the fool, and perhaps your impression 
will be right; and you may know whether 
you have in fact discovered the poet’s own 
idea, by all the speeches receiving light from 
it, and attesting its reality by reflecting it. 

Lastly, in Shakspere the heterogeneous is 
united, as it is in nature. You must not sup- 
pose @ pressure or passion always acting on 
or in the character;—passion in Shakspere is 
that by which the individual is distinguished 
from others, not that which makes a different 
kind ‘of him. Shakspere followed the main 
march of the human affections. He entered 
into no analysis of the passions or faiths of 
men, but assured himself that such and such 
passions and faiths were grounded in our 
common nature, and not in the mere accidents 
of ignorance or disease. This is an import- 
ant consideration, and constitutes our Shaks- 
pere a morning star, a guide and pioneer, of 
true. philosophy. 





MONUMENT TO GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
Tre hand of nature has commemorated the 
fall of Gustavus Adolphus on the field of 
Lutzen. The spot on which he fell was close 
to what is called “The Swedes’ Stone,”*—a 
block of granite, which stands isolated in the 
middle of the plane. It is the most south- 
erly of the blocks of this description which 
are to be found in north-eastern Germany; 
and what is somewhat remarkable, it is pro- 
nounced by naturalists to be of Scandinavian 
origin ; indeed it resembles in every respect 
the granite of which the promontories of the 
Scandinavian mountains are composed, and, 
it is probable, was borne into southern re- 
gions at the period when the waves of the 
ocean spread themselves over the plains of 
Germany, and floated these blocks away upon 
the icebergs which they brought with them; 
and the icebergs melting left these masses on 
the dry land. 

The Swedés’ Stone is about to be embel- 

© Engraved in the Mirror, vol. xxiii. p. 168, 


lished and protected with an inclosure of cast 
iron, after a design by the celebrated Ichinckel 
of Berlin. Four trunks of clustered columns, 
about ten feet asunder, and twenty feet in 
height, separate at an elevation of twelve feet 
the internal columns forming the supporters 
of a crucial vault, while the external columns 
unite and rise to the height of the pinnacle of 
the vault, in the form of small towers. A 
frieze, reaching from column to column on 
each side, bears the following inscriptions :-— 
That in front,—“ Here fell Gustavus Adol- 
phus, on the 6th of November, 1632;” that 
on the left side,— “ He fought the battle of 
the Lord” (altered from Ist Samuel, c. 25; 
v. 28); on the hinder side,—“ God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear; but the spirit of 
power, and of love, and of a sound mind :” 
and on the left side— This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
(Ist John, c. 5, v. 4.) The whole structure 
has a pleasing, and indeed an imposing effect. 
It has been raised by subscription throughout 
Germany, as well as by a liberal pecuniary 
contribution from the King of Saxony and 
the town of Lutzen.— United Service Journal. 





FEDEROFF’S STEAM-VESSEL. 


A rresu instance of the ingenuity and spirit 
of invention, which characterize the lower 
class of Russians, has recently occured. Mi- 
chael Vassily Federoff, a young man twenty- 
five years of age, and a native of Selsto, a 
village in the circle of Ladoga, arrived in July 
last at St. Petersburgh in a steam-boat of his 
own construction,—* relying,” as he himself 
expressed it, “ on that God who had enlight- 
ened his mind.” 

From his earliest youth, Federoff, who had 
never moved out of the village, evinced the 
most decided love of mechanics; when twelve 
years old, his father excited his eager curiosity 
by the accounts which he gave him of the steam 
vessels he had seen in St. Petersburg; but he 
could not obtain any further information than 
tnat these vessels were set in motion by means 
of wheels, which were impelled by a machine 
somewhat similar to a tea-kettle. The boy 
instantly recollected that he had seen a kettle 
in the priest’s house, and ran away to ascer- 
tain in what manner the steam made its es- 
cape from it. Upon returning home, he set 
to work, and converted a cask into a sort of 
kettle, the steam from which he applied to the 
turning of the wings of a little windmill 
which he had constructed. By minutely ob- 
serving the various effects of the steam he ad- 
vanced step by step in his discoveries, until, 
having at length contrived to produce a rota 
tory motion, he imagined that he had found 
ont the secret of constructing a steam-vessel. 
After the decease of his father he went to St. 
Petersburg for the purpose of prying into the 
internal mechanism of one of those vessels, 
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but this he was not rermitted to do: he 
returned home, therefore, without seeing any 
thing beyond their exterior. He succeeded, 
however, with the aid of a copper-smith in the 
village, in making the boiler which impels his 
little craft; it is totally different to any of the 
boilers now in use, and has not more than 
one-third of a horse’s power.— United Service 
Journal. 





Pew Books. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
(Concluded frum page 128.) 

A verter which, addressed to Mr. Gilman, 
was intended both for him and his ~~ guest 
Coleridge, gives another version of the same 
character. ‘ One anecdote” of T—— W—— 
is repeated in it, with the substitution of 
Devizes for Dunstable. Which is the verita- 
ble place, must remain a curious question for 
future descant, as the hero is dead, and his 
anecdote survives alone in these pages. It 
seems that Miss Lamb had accompanied 
Charles’s landlord on a little excursion. 


To Mr. Gilman. 

* Dear G.,—The excursionists reached home 
and the good town of Enfield, a little after 
four, without slip or dislocation. Little has 
transpired concerning the events of the back 
journey, save that of passing the house 
of. Squire Mellish, situate a stone bow’s 
cast from the hamlet. Father W——, with 
& good-natured wonderment, exclaimed, ‘ I 
cannot think what is gone of Mr. Mellish’s 
tooks. I fancy they have taken flight some- 
where, but I have missed them two or three 
years past.’ All this while, according to his 
fellow traveller’s report, the rookery was dark- 
ening the air above with undiminished popu- 
lation, and deafening all ears but his with 
their cawings. But nature has been gently 
Withdrawing such phenomena from the notice 
of.two of "T—— W——’s senses, from the 
time he began to miss the rooks. T. W 
has passed a retired life in this hamlet, of 
thirty or forty years, living upon the minimum 
which is consistent with gentility, yet — 

the minor gentry, receiving the bows 
of the tradespeople, pe courtesies. of the 
alms’ women, daily. Children venerate him 
not less for his external show of gentry, than 
they wonder. at him for a gentle rising endor- 
sation of the person, not amounting to a hump, 
or. if a hump, innocuoys as the hump of the 
buffalo, and coronative of as mild qualities. 
*Tis a throne on which patience seems to sit— 








. the proud perch of a self-respecting humility, 


stooping with condescension. Thereupon the 
cares of life have sat, and rid him easily. 
For he has thrid the angustia domds with 
dexterity. Life opened upon him with com- 
parative brilliaucy. He set out a rider or 
traveller for a wholesale house, in which ca- 
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pacity he tells of many hair-breadth escapes 
that befell him; one especially, how he rode a 
mad horse into the town of Devizes; how 
horse and rider arrived in a foam, to the utter 
consternation of the expostulating hostlers, 
innkeepers, &c. It seems it was sultry weae 
ther, piping hot; the steed tormented into 
frenzy with gad-flies, lung past being road- 
worthy; but safety and the interest of the 
house he rode for were incompatible things; 
a fail in surge cloth was expected, and a mad 
entrance they made of it. Whether the exe 
ploit was purely voluntary, or partially; or 
whether a certain personal defiguration in the 
man-part of this extraordinary centaur (non- 
assistive to partition of natures) might not 
enforce the conjunction, I stand not to inquire, 
I look not with ’skew eyes into the deeds of 
heroes. The hosier that was burnt with his 
shop in Field-lane, on Tuesday night, shall 
have passed to heaven for me like a Marian 
Martyr, provided always, that he consecrated 
the fortuitous incremation with a short ejacu- 
lation in the exit, as much as if he had taken 
his state degrees of martyrdom in formd in 
the market vicinage. There is adoptive as 
well as acquisitive sacrifice. Be the animus 
what it might, the fact is indisputable, that 
this composition was seen flying all abroad, 
and mine host of Daintry may yet remember 
its passing through his town, if his scores:‘are 
not more faithful than his memory. After 
this exploit (enough for one man), T—— 
W—— seems to have subsided into a less 
hazardous occupation; and in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, we find him a ha- 
berdasher in Bow-lane; yet still retentive of 
his early riding (though leaving it to rawer 
stomachs), and Christmasly at night sitheoce 
to this last, and to his latest Christmas, hath 
he, doth he, and shall he, tell after supper the 
story of the insane steed and the desperate 
tider. Save for Bedlam or Luke’s no eye 
could have guessed that melting day what. 
house he rode for. But he reposes on his 
bridles, and after the ups and downs (meta- 
phoric only) of a life behind the counter— 
hard riding sometimes, I fear, for poor T. W. 
—with the scrapings together of the shop, 
and one anecdote, he hath finally setiled at 
Enfield ; hard economizing, gardening, 
building fon bh hath reared a ee : 
married a daughter; qualified a son for a 
counting-house; gotten the respect uf high 
and low; served for self or substitute ¢ 

greater parishes offices; hath a special voice 
at vestzies; and, domiciliating us, hath re- 
flected a portion of his house-keeping respece. 
tability upon your humble servants. We are; 
greater, being his lodgers, than when we were 
substantial renters. His name is a passport, 
to take off the sneers of the native Enfielders 
against obnoxious foreigners. We are ende- 
nizened. Thus much of T—— W — have 
1 thought fit. to acquaint you, that you may 
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see the exemplary reliance upon Providence 
with which I entrusted so dear a charge as 
my own sister to the guidance of the man 
that rode the mad horse into Devizes. To 
come from his heroic character, all the amia- 
ble qualities of domestic life concentre in this 
tamed Bellerophon. He is excellent over a 
glass of grog; just as pleasant without it; 
laughs when he hears a joke, and when (which 
is much oftener) he hears it not; sings glori- 
ous old sea songs on festival nights; and but 
upon a slight acquaintance of two years, Co- 
leridge, is as dear a deaf old man to us, as 
old Norris, rest his soul! was after fifty. To 
him and his scanty literature (what there is 
of it, sound) have we flown from the metro- 
polis and its cursed annualists, reviewers, au- 
thors, and the whole muddy ink press of that 
stagnant pool. 

“Now, Gilman again, you do not know 
the treasure of the Fullers. I calculate on 
having massy reading till Christmas. All I 
want here, is books of the true sort, not those 
things in boards that moderns mistake for 
books, whut they club for at book clubs. 

“J did not mean to cheat you with a blank 
side, but my eye smarts, for which I am tak- 
ing medicine, and abstain, this day at least, 
from any aliments but milk porridge, the in- 
nocent taste of which I am anxious to renew 
after a half century’s disacquaintance. If a 
blot fall here like a tear, it is not pathos, but 
an angry eye. 

“ Farewell, while my specii/a are sound, 

- ‘“ Yours, and yours, 
, “C. Lams.” 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESERVATION OF 
> HEALTH. 


(By John Harrison Curtis, Esq.) 


[Ts is an excellent little volume, egg-full 
of plain sense touching a —— upon which 
a great quantity of nonsense has been written 
in all ages: for, assuredly, if the ancients had 
their unphilosophical notions of health, the 
moderns have had their fantasies also. The 
book before us aims at showing the simplicit 

of health, by pointing out the means by whic! 

the universal blessing may be preserved— 
in the several stages of infancy, youth, man- 


and age: “with the best means of im- ~ 


’ 

proving the moral and physical condition of 
man.”’ It is written in a level style, espe- 
cially adapted to those persons for whom it is 
intended— “ that large class of the community, 
the members of which, having neither the 
leisure, the inclination, nor the pecuni: 
means of becoming acquainted with more 
voluminous and scientific treatises, are yet, 
doubtless, as much interested in the subject, 
and as desirous of information upon it, as 
persons more favourably circumstanced.” 

From the recollection of our cognizance of 
works upon the maintenance of health, the 
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present volume contains much practice, little 
theory, and less physic; much less does it 
countenance the system of se/f-drugginy, so 
often prescribed in “ popular’? medical books, 
As antidotal to their baneful effects upon 
certain minds, ay, and bodies too, it cannot 
be too widely known that the science of 
administering medicine consists not merely in 
knowing what kind of medicine to prescribe, 
but in what stages of disease it may be taken 
with advantage to the self-doctored. 

In the condensation of this unpretending 
work, Mr. Curtis has brought to bear obser- 
vation and experience which he has, doubtless, 
gathered collaterally with his practice as an 
aurist and oculist. His precepts are not dog. 
matical —the physic is not “ bad to take ’— 
and he enjoineth ways of pleasantness. He 
advocates the recreations of the people, yet 
censures immoderate indulgences—and, kind 
mentor, he recommends folks to spend a trifle 
upon a trip into the country occasionally, 
instead of wasting their health and money in 
crowded theatres, and dancing all night to be 
disabled the next day. 

The arrangement, for a general work, is 
good, though our quotations, for the sake of 
variety, do not show this merit: as we have 
taken a few of the most pertinent from each 
head, we are not able to show how the trains of 
reasoning are carried on through the subject; 
for, it is not a book of mere paragraphs “ at 
random strung.” Though it may not 
consist of all new points, it has the latest 
experiences; while that which is old is placed 
before the reader in a neat, clever, tangible, 
and ever attractive manner, as we trust our 
selections will show. } 


Preservation of Health. 


Loss of health is, in every instance, the 
result of the infringement -of one or more of 
the laws, or conditions, essential to the well 
being and activity of every organ; and the 
knowledge and observance of which are, to a 
great extent, within our own power. 

Errors in relation to diet, to muscular exer- 
cise, to clothing, to ventilation, and to other 
every-day concerns; morbid states of mind, 
the result of these errors, of excessive mental 
activity and excitement, and of defective edu- 
cation, not only prepare the way for disease, 
but are themselves the immediate exciting 
causes of it. By learning to avoid, modify, 
or control them, we may secure for ourselves 
a large amount of health, both of body and 
mind ; in other words, of happiness. 
= How much it is in the power of every one 
to effect, by attention to these apparently 
trifling things, in preserving his health, pro- 
longing his life, and thus increasing his hap- 
piness, the numerous cases of persons attain- 
ing old age, in the possession of a great degree 
both of bodily and mental powers, are decisive 
proof. Galen, though of an infirm constitu- 
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tion up to the age of thirty, attained to a great 

je by taking much regular exercise; so did 
He icus, the preceptor of Hippocrates, who 
was full of humours in his- youth: Socrates 
and Agesilaus were also convinced of the good 
effects of exercise, and the former constantly 
enjoined it on his scholars. Asclepiades, a 

brated physician in ancient Rome, pub- 
licly declared, that he was content to pass for 
a fool, if ever attacked by illness, or if his 
death was caused by any thing but old age, 
or accident. Nor was he deceived in his esti- 
mate of what he could accomplish, by confor- 
mity to the laws of nature: he lived more 
than a century without any illness, and died 
at last from the effects of a violent fall. 

The frontispiece to this work represents the 
family of Mr. West, the celebrated painter, a 
late President of the Royal Academy, consist- 
ing of the great grandfather, the grandfather, 
himself, his wife, and his two children. Now 
had these persons disregarded the natural 
laws; had they agitated their minds with the 
follies and vexations of the world; had they 
been intemperate, kept late hours, &c. &c., 
they would probably never have had the plea- 
sure of seeing their descendants in the second 
and third generations. I have inserted this 
Plate, which represents a healthy and happy 
family, as conveying a lesson worthy of uni- 
versal imitation. It would be well for the 
world if the habits of that community, to which 
this family belonged—the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers — were more gene- 
tally observed. 

; Infancy and Childhood. 


A common error, is the giving of artificial 
food too early. The time when infants may 
be safely weaned varies in almost every indi- 
vidual; but it should be carefully borne in 
mind, that, for a long period after birth, their 
digestive organs are capable of digesting only 
the simplest food; and to supply them too 
soon with any other than that which nature 
has provided, is to impose upon their organs 
atask they cannot perform; and in endea- 
youring to accomplish which they are sure to 
be injured.* 

For the same reason, the quantity of food 
given at any one time ought to be small; and 
infants need therefore to be frequently fed : 
for it must not be forgotten that deficiency in 
the supply of nourishment at this period is 
productive of the most disastrous conse- 

uences. But errors are seldom made in this 
irection. Infants are injured by excess far 
more than by deficiency of fyod.t 

© Improprieties in the diet of children are one of 
the chief causes of the diseases which generally ac- 
company tlie period of dentition ; and these diseases 
might be greatly diminished, both in number and 
danger, by proper attention to this subject. 

+ In the children of the rich we sometimes have 
striking proofs of the evils of excess ; and sometimes 
in the children of the poor, examples of the contrary 
evils arising from deficiency of food. 
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The safest guide in this matter is the 
natural instinct of the child. Never compel 
an infant to take food after it shows signs of 
satiety; nor suffer it to be long without food 
when it is sought for. 

It is a prevalent error to suppose that the 
constitution of children are fortified by early 
exposure to cold; whence arises the inexpres- 
sibly absurd practice of bathing infants in 
cold water, even in the midst of winter. The 
circulation of infants is almost wholly cutane- 
ous; and any severe impression of cold upon 
their highly sensitive and vascular skin des- 
troys the natural distribution of the blood, 
producing bowel cumplaints, inflammations, 
and convulsions: which if they do not destroy 
life, at least weaken the constitution, and 
prepare it for the reception of other diseases, 

The researches of Dr. Milne Edwards have 
conclusively shown, that to no one cause more 
than to injudicious exposure to cold is the 
great mortality of infants to be attributed. 
The natural heat of young animals is several 
degrees lower than that of adults: they lose 
it more rapidly, and recover it more slowly ; 
and the necessity for keeping them always in 
an atmosphere of considerable elevation, or of 
protecting them with warm clothing, is there- 
fore obvious. 

Were it needful, a long list of fatal events 
caused by breathing impure air might be 
given. It will be sufficient to refer to the 
often-cited catastrophe of the Black Hole at 
Calcutta; which, dreadful as it was in itself, 
has yet perhaps been productive of extensive 
good, by forcibly impressing on men’s minds 
the necessity of paying attention to the laws 
of nature. The following occurrence related 
in the biography of the poet Crabbe, published 
a year or two ago by his son, is another strik- 
ing proof of the statements that have been 
made. ‘ Soon after his arrival (at school 
when about eleven years of age), he had a 
very narrow escape. He and several of his 
school.fellows were puuished for playing at 
soldiers, by being put into a large dog-kennel, 

known by the terrible name of the ‘ Black 
Hole.’ George was the first that entered; 
and the place being crammed full with 
offenders, the atmosphere soon became pesti- 
lentially close. The poor boy in vain shrieked 
that he was about to be suffocated. At last, 
in despair, he bit the lad next to him violent] 
in the hand, +.‘ Crabbe is dying — Crabbe is 
dying ? roard the sufferer; and the sentinel 
at length opened the door, aud allowed the 
boys to rush out into the air. My father said, 
‘ A minute more, and I must have died.’ ” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that more atten- 
tion will be paid to perfect ventilation by the 
architects either of private or public buildings. 
Meantime, persons of delicate health, espe- 
cially those whose lungs are weak, ought to 
beware of frequ@ting and ded 
assemblies: the theatre, the ball-room, and 
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other fashionable places of resort, have des- 


troyed many a victim.” 

mit is atil a common practice to surround 
the bed with heavy, close-drawn curtains, as 
if for the express purpose of confining the 
impure air around the sleepers; and as in 
many bed-rooms (frequently the smallest in 
the house) the usual channels of ventilation 
such as chimneys, &c., are wanting, and the 
doors continue closed for several hours together 
it is not surprising that the atmosphere of 
these rooms should become much vitiated; 
and this is probably the chief cause of the 
languor and crowsiness which many persons 
experience on first rising, instead of that 
buoyant cheerfulness which should be the 
result of rest and sleep.t 


Youth. 


From the recent observations of Dr. Beau- 
mont, of the American army, (who, with 
ptuiseworthy assiduity and skill, availed him- 
self of an opportunity, such as rarely occurs, 
to investigate the mysterious process of nutri- 
tion: having for many months, at his own 
expense, supported an individual who had 
received a gun-shot wound, by which integu- 
ments and muscles of the size of a man’s 
hand were blown off the abdomen, and the 
coats of the stomach perforated, which never 
wholly closed up, thus revealing to ocular 
imspection its functions),—it appears that the 
quantity of the gastric secretion is always in 
exact proportion to the quantity of aliment 

uired by the system ; so that if more than 
this be consumed, the supply of juice will be 
insufficient to digest the whole. And bearing 
in mind what has been said about hunger, it 
will be seen that this fact renders highly 
probable the opinion of those physiologists, 
who hold that the “ sensation of hunger is an 
impression produced upon the nerves of the 
stomach, through the intervention of the gastric 
juice in a manner perfectly analogous to the 
action of light upon the retina. As light 
is the appropriate stimulus to the nerve of the 
organ of vision, so gastric juice appears to be 
the appropriate stimulus to the sentient nerves 
of the stomach.”f 

It is a great error to suppose that a diet 

® It has been remarked by a German writer, that 

ms who constantly frequent theatres never live 

g; and it has been noticed that members of the 
House of Commons, who have been very attentive to 
their duties, have seldom been long livers: there can 
be no doubt that the bad air of the House contributed 
to shorten their lives. And what can be worse than 
many of the modern club-houses ? which, what with 
the uumber of water-closets, the smells from the cook- 
ing and lamp~, the crowded state of the apartments, 
and the “ aroma” of the members themselves,—are 
auy thing but wholesome, And in many instances 
no attempt is made to remedy this evil by proper at- 
tention to ventilation. 

+ It is a remarkable fact, that if a canary-bird be 
hang up in a cage at night at the head of a bed with 
elose-drawu curtains, it will beffound dead in the 


morning. 
¢ Animal physiology, p 30. 





composed of « single kind of food, however 
nutritious in itself, is one conducive to health, 
*¢ Many observations and experiments show 
that in man, at least, a mixture of various 
diet is not only consistent with health and 
vigour, but is highly conducive to both. 
This point is abundantly illustrated by Dr. 
Stark, of Vienna, who ultimately fell a victim 
to the zeal with which he prosecuted his 
researches; and who made himself the sub- 
ject of a highly curious series of experiments 
upon the relative effect of various simple 
substances, when used exclusively as articles 
of food for along space of time. The result 
showed that the body is invariably brought 
into a state of extreme debility by such a 
course of diet, and that there is not a single 
article of food, not even the most nutritious 
that is capable of sustaining the vigour of 
the body, or even of maintaining life itself, 
for any considerable period. By selecting, 
one after another, single, and simple articles 
of food, and by confining himself exclusively 
to one, this experimentalist so irretrievably 
ruined his health, as to bring on premature 
death.”§ 

‘‘ Laughter is one of the greatest helps to 
digestion with which I am acquainted ; and 
the custom prevalent among our forefathers, 
of exciting it at table by jeaters and buffoons 
was founded on true medical principles. In 
a word, endeavour to have cheerful and merry 
companions at your meals: what nourishment 
one receives amidst mirth and jollity will 
certainly produce good and light blood.”|| 

It is not an unusual thing for boys, after 
playing at cricket, or other active games, to 
sit down on the grass while yet profusely 
perspiring ; in consequence of which, they 
often contract very severe colds, which lay 
the foundation for much mischief—one of 
the forms of which is deafness. Girls should 
be cautioned against going to a window, or 
into any draft of cold air, immediately after 
dancing ; which imprudence produces evils 
of the same kind «s those above mentioned. 
And as I am on this subject, I may mention 
another fertile source of disease among young 
females—viz., the folly of wearing thin shoes 
at those seasons of the year when especial 
care ought to be taken to protect the extre- 
mities from cold and damp. 





THE CHURCHES OF LONDON. 
(Continued from page 204.) 

['No. 8 contains the Church of All-Hallows, 
Barking, Tower-street, which originally be- 
longed to the Abbess and Convent of Bark- 
ing, in Essex. The engravings are an exte- 
rior and interior view, and a vignette tomb. 
In the records of this church are a few cuti- 
ous facts, thus :— 

Animal physiology, p. 47. 
j Hufel wartot 2 oe Life.” 
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: Piety of Richard III. ‘ 

King Richard III., whose memory, from 
a variety of causes, has been rendered so en- 
tirely infamous that we can hardly recognise 
him as connected with any act save one of 
blood, rebuilt the chapel, and founded therein 
acollege, consisting of a Dean and six ca- 
tons, which was dissulved in the year 1548, 
and we must suppose that the chapel was 
then taken down: for we learn from New- 
court, that the ground was used as a garden 
during the reigns of King Edward VI., Mary, 
and part of that of Elizabeth, “ till at last a 
strong frame of timber and brick was set 
thereon, and employed as a store-house of 
merchants’ goods.” 

[Next is the verification of an oft-told ca- 
tastrophe— 


A fortunate Explosion. 

According to a tablet which now hangs 
beneath the organ-gallery of the church, a se- 
rious accident happened to the building in 
the middle of the seventeenth century: it 
states that “ this.church was much defaced 
and ruined by a lamentable blow of twenty- 
ren barrels of gunpowder, that took fire the 

urth day of January, 1649, in a ship-chand- 
ler’s house, over against the south side of the 
church ; and was afterwards repaired and 
beautified at the sole cost of divers of the pa- 
rishioners, by a voluntary contribution, as it 
is recorded in the church books.” 

According to Strype, who gives an ac- 
count of this accident, the chandler was busy 
in his shop barrelling the powder about seven 
O'clock in the evening, when it became ig- 
Hited, and blew up not merely that house, but 
fifty or sixty others adjacent. The number 
of persons who were destroyed was never as- 
eertained ; for the next house but one was a 
tavern, known as “ The Rose,” which was full 
of company when the explosion took place, in 
consequence of a parish dinner: it must have 
been very great, however, judging from the 
limbs and bodies which were dug from the 
mains. The hostess of the tavern sitting in 
the bar, and the waiter standing by with a 
tankard in his hand, were found entire be- 
neath some timbers which had formed a roof 
over them, but were dead from suffocation. 
It is recorded, that in the morning after this 
disaster, a female infant was discovered lying 
on the top of Barking church in a cradle, 
without any traces of fire, and unharmed. 

parents were never traced, but the infant 
was taken charge of by a parishioner, and 
lived to.an adult age.* 

At the same time that the parts of the 
church damaged by this fire were restored, 
the present brick steeple was built, 1659, and 
the churchwardens put over the clock, (which 
Projects from the front of the church on a 


® Strype’s Edition of Stow’s “ Survey of the Cit 
of London.” B, II, p. 36. ¥ ’ 
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bracket) a figure of an angel sounding a 
trumpet. A succeeding daniel 1a 
1675, removed this, and placed it over the 
altar, and the clergyman being seen to per. 
form a number of genuflections before it, and 
other ceremonies not common at that period, 
the churchwarden was indicted, and com- 
pelled to burn the image. 


Eminent Persons buried at All hallows, 
Barking. 

“ Several persons intimately connected 
with the history of our country were buried 
there, of whum we do not find any memo- 
tials: we may however mention as among 
them, Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, the nineteenth 
of January, 1546. Camden says, ‘he was 
the first of our English nobility who did illus. 
trate his birth with the beauty of learning,’ 
and his learning, says Weever, with the 
knowledge of divers languages.t 

“In the chancel was buried Archbishop 
Laud, who was decapitated in )644. 

In the churchyard, which is said to have 
been formerly much larger than it is nowy 
Bishop Fisher, the zealous friend of Sir 
Thomas More, was buried after his execu- 
tion on Tower Hill in 1535. His body, after 
lying some time in this churchyard, was ree 
moved to St. Peter’s in the Tower, and 
placed with that of his friend Sir Thomas 
More.f 

+ Newcourt’s “ Repertorium,” Vol.1. His ashes 
were removed to Framlingham, in Suffulk, iu 1614, 
Penuant’s “ London,” 1813, p. 381. 

~ See “ Churches of Loudon,” St. Peter ad Vin- 
cula, p. 10. 








The Gatherer. 


Relic of Charlemagne and Napoleon— 
Letters from Arenenberg represent the ex- 
queen of Holland as still struggling against 
the complaint which is undermining her 
constitution. She has frequent conferences 
with her chaplain, and shows an humble 
reliance in the relic she received from Napo- 
leon, and which is known as the talisman of 
Charlemagne, of which the following is a 
brief history: —When the tomb of this’ great 
Emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle was opened, his 
bones were found enveloped in. Roman vest- 
ments ; his double crown of France and Ger- 
many was on his fleshless brow; and his 
pilgrim’s wallet was by his side, as well as 
his good sword Joyeuse, with which, accord- 
ing to the Monk of St. Denis, he clove in two 
a knight clothed in complete armour. His 
feet rested on the buckler of solid gold given 
to him by Pope Leo, and round his neck was 
suspended the talisman which rendered him 
victorious, and which was formed of a piece 
of the true cross, sent to him by the Em 
Irene. It was inclosed in a pads Be 
tached to a large chain of golden links, The 
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burghers of Aix-la-Chapelle presented it to 
Napoleon in 1811, when he entered that 
town. One day, in playful mood, he threw 
it over the neck of Queen Hortense, declarin 
that he wore it on his breast at the battles of 
Austerlitz and Wagram, as Charlemagne had 
worn it for nine years. From that day the 
precious relic has never been separated from 
the Duchess de Saint Leu.—Le Monde. 


Humour of Birds—Some birds have a 
great deal of humour in them, particularly 
the raven. One that belonged to me was 
the most mischievous and amusing creature 
I ever met with. He would get into the 
flower garden, go to the beds where the 
gardener had sowed a great variety of seeds, 
with sticks put in the ground with labels, 
and then he would amuse himself with 

ulling up every stick, and laying them in 
baaps of ten or twelve on the path. This 
used to irritate the old gardener very much, 
who would drive him away. The raven 
knew that he ought not to do it, or he 
would not have done it. He would soon 
return to his mischief, and when the guar- 
dener again chased him, (the old man could 
not run very fast,) the raven would just kee 
clear of the rake or the hoe in his hand, 
dancing before him, and singing as plain as 
a raven could, ** Tol de rol de rol! tol de 
vol de rol!” with all kinds of mimicking 
gestures.— New Monthly Magazine. 


~. Thames Tunnei.—We are happy to learn 
that the Tunnel is again open to the public, 
“ lighted with gas,’’ as usual. The Tunnel 
is now upwards of 740 feet long, and is com- 
pleted to within 180 feet of low water mark 
on the Middlesex shore. 


_ The Tea-Plant.—M. Leroy has cultivated 
the tea-plant successfully in his nurseries 
neat Augers, in France, and is now occupied 
in a series of experiments to prepare the 
leaves as they are met with in commerce. 
He has grown specimens of the plants which 
produce the green tea and bohea for the last 
ten or fifteen years in the open air, and they’ 
have borne the severity of winger without 
injury. . 

Black- Letter.—An old friend @Charles 
Lamb. having been in vain trying to make 
out.a black-letter text of Chaucer in the Tem- 
ple Library, laid down the precious volume, 
and with an erudite look told Lamb that “ in 
those old books, Charley, there is sometimes 
@ deal of very indifferent spelling ;’’ and the ~ 
anti-bibliomaniac seemed to-console himself 
in the conclusion. 





Pain.—Among the strange things which 
some extraordinary men have delighted in 
saying, is an observation of Hazlitt, that he 
not only did not pity sick people, but he hated 
them; the meaning of which Lamb consi- 
dered to be, that “ pain is probably too selfish 
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a consideration, too simply a consideration ef 
self-attention.” 
Hair-Powder.—By a late return, it ap- 


& pears that in the United Kingdom no fewer 


than 10,000 persons wear hair-powder, or, at 
least, pay the tax for its use. 

Education at Bolton.—A schoolmaster, 
on being questioned about his system of in- 
struction, said he followed “ the guidley ould 
fashioned road.” One said he had become a 
schoolmaster because he had lamed his foot ; 
another, a female, because she had “ got poor, 
and wur a widow ;” whilst several others said 
it was because they could not get a living by 
weaving. 

Division of Time.—“ Murphy,” said an 
employer the other morning to one of his 
workmen, “ you came late this morning ; the 
other men were an hour before you.”—Sure 
and Pll be even wit ’em to-night, then.” — 
“ How, Murphy.”’—“ Why, faith, 1’ll, quit 
an hour before ’em all, sure.” 

Holding a Horse.—‘“ Here, fellow—hold 
this horse.”” — “« Does he kick ?’—* Kick! 
No! Tuke hold of him.””—Does he bite ?” 
—‘* Bite! No! Take hold of the bridle, I 
say !?—*¢ Does it take two to hold ?”— 
“ No!’’—« Then hold him yourself!’’ 

A Letter Writer — 1 say, Pat, what are 
you writing there in such a large hand ?”— 
“ Arrah, honey, an’ isn’t it to my poor 
mother, who is very deaf, that I’m writing a 
loud letther.”” 


Steam Power.— A punster, on being asked 
whether he thought the operation of a eteam 
sewing machine practicable, characteristically 
replied, ‘ Sew it seams.” 

The Scarlet Fever.— During the legal ab- 
sence of Mr. Campbell, (now Sir John Camp- 
bell,)on his matrimonial trip with the cé-devant 
Miss Scarlett, Mr. Justice Abbott observed, 
—_ . — = called on in the es 

t, Mr. Brougham, that Mr. Camp 
py this caze.”’—“ Yes, my lord,’’ replied 
Mr. Brougham, with that sarcastic look pecu- 
liarly his own; “ he was, my lord, but 1 uu 
derstand he is ill.”—* I_am sorry to hear that 
Mr. Brougham,” said the judge taking snuff. 
—“ My lord,” replied Mr. Brougham, “ it is 
whispered here that the cause of my learned 
friend’s absence is the Scarlet fever.” 

A ‘6 Quasi.”—In an account of an acei- 
dent in a duily paper, a short time since, it 
was stated, that the sufferer was attended 
by three surgeons, nevertheless, he is likely 
to recover; so that the chance of recovery 
seems lessened as the medical attendants 
increase. J.C. 
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